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THE AEABIC PORTION OF THE CAIRO 
GENIZAH AT CAMBRIDGE. 

[Ninth Article.) 

XXIV. 
A Poem attributed to AlSamau'al. 

Papee, one leaf 15 x 10 cm., recto 19 lines, verso 31 lines. 

The fragment to be discussed in the following pages is 
headed Qaslde by AlSamcm'al. A title like this cannot 
fail to excite the keenest interest of students of ancient 
Arabic literature, assuming that the fragment can be proved 
to contain an authentic poem by the Jewish poet of Teima. 
However uncritical it would be to treat it as such prima 
facie, it would be equally hasty to reject it without careful 
examination. It will, therefore, be best to set forth at once 
the evidence against the authenticity, and then collect the 
proofs in favour of the same. 

There is no trace of this poem, or parts of it, in any 
collection of Old Arabic poetry, or works bearing on the 
subject, although one genuine poem and several doubtful 
ones of AlSamau'al have been handed down to us 1 . The 
fragment is written in Hebrew characters, and contains 

1 See my " Essai sur 1'histoiro des Juifs de M<5dine," R. A J., VII, 
p. 176 sqq. 
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a comparatively large element of Jewish Agada, in its lines. 
In its vocabulary there are six words of Jewish character, 
the Arabic forms of which are first known to us from the 
Qoran. These words are rakmdn x " merciful," qurban 
" offering," al fir'aun " Pharaoh," salwa " quails," matin 
" manna," muqaddas " holy." Finally, in line 5 Abraham 
is alluded to as khalll "friend [of God]," a term which 
occurs in the same connexion in Qor. IV, 124: "Allah 
chose Abraham as friend." Thus, although the poem may 
be old, a superficial examination would place it later than 
the Qoran, and it could therefore hardly be the work of 
the famous AlSamau'al b. Adiya. 

On the other hand, it must first of all be admitted that 
in the heading of the poem no other person is meant than 
the poet of Teima. No other person called AlSamau'al 
(with the article) is known in history, the name being an 
equivalent of Samuel. We know of two members of the 
Jewish tribe of the Banu Koreiza in Medina who bore 
the same name, but in the form of Shamwll 2 (without the 
article). The poem itself belongs to the category oifakhr 3 , 
or heroic poetry, which also includes national and family 
glory. The famous five lines which made the poet pro- 
verbial for fidelity in Arabic literature are of the same 
character, as is also a poem ascribed to him, the authenticity 
of which is, however, doubtful. Now there is nothing 
improbable in the assumption that he also composed a song 
in praise of his faith and ancestral history. It appears 
even less unlikely if one recalls the fact that at that time 
Judaism was decidedly popular all over Arabia, and that 
many Arab tribes had been converted to the same. The 
immediate cause of its composition may have been rivalry 

1 It is, however, doubtful whether this word was used in the original ; 
see the annotations to the translation. 

2 See B. t. J., X, p. 11. 3 See ver. 10. 
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between his clan and some Christian Arabs in the north of 
the peninsula. The circumstance that the Arab litterateurs 
observe complete silence with regard to this poem does not 
speak at all against its authenticity. It stands in so sharp 
a contrast to the spirit of Islam that, had they known it, 
they would purposely have let it fall into oblivion or even 
destroyed it. Parallel instances of their having tampered 
with pre-Islamic poetry are not wanting 1 . 

If we now consider the obstacle caused by the five words 
mentioned above, we soon come to the conclusion that they 
prove nothing. If they occur in the Qoran, this only shows 
that Mohammed had learnt them from Jews to whom they 
were quite familiar, and it is by no means astonishing that 
they were introduced into a poem of thoroughly Jewish 
character. The same also applies to Abraham being styled 
the " friend of God." The Qoranic verse in question is but 
an adaptation of the words Isaiah xli. 8, " Abraham my 
friend." There was no profound knowledge of the Bible 
required to know of this passage, as it occurs in a popular 
Haftarah, and was therefore familiar even to less learned 
Jews. 

We possess a whole series of poems composed by Arabian 
Jews prior to Islam, but none of them shows any trace of 
Jewish character. It is not likely, however, that they 
should have completely abstained from writing religious 
poetry, because Jewish poetry was in all ages prominently 
religious. If none of them has come down to us, it is easily 
explained by the circumstance that all old Arabic poetry 
was handed from one generation to the other by oral 
tradition. The wholesale slaughter of Jews in the wars 
of Mohammed, and their final expulsion from the pen- 
insula would account for the loss of this whole class of 

1 See Noldeke, Beitr&ge ssur Kennlniss der Poesie der Men Ardber, p. 77. 
The poem in question is by a Jewish author. 
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poetry. It is not, however, altogether improbable that 
a few lines, displaying the talent of one of their best poets, 
were saved and, at a later period, committed to writing. 
The corrupt form of many words, and the employment of 
such which do not fit into the metre, is easily explained by 
the circumstance that the text was written down from 
memory. This is a feature which the poem has in common 
with the bulk of old Arabic poems, the texts of which are 
anything but certain. 

Now the metrical form of the poem, as well as occasional 
words mainly used in old poetry, are two more points of 
evidence in favour of its authenticity. Although the copyist 
wrote the poem as one would write a prose piece, he cannot 
have been quite unconscious of its poetic form, as he marked 
the rhyme li by employing > as mater lectionis. Otherwise it 
is clear that he did not understand either the text or the 
metre. Proof of this is that at the end of line 17 there 
are two words too many. They are, however, only the 
remnant of a whole double line, fitting exactly, both as 
regards rhyme and metre. 

There is still a word to be said on the elements of the 
Jewish Agada dispersed through the poem. Line 5 is 
unfortunately not quite intelligible, but so much is clear 
that it contains an allusion to the Kabbinic legend of 
Abraham's rescue from the furnace, a legend 'which is 
reproduced in Qoran several times (XXI, 69 ; XXIX, 26). 
Line 6 not only refers to the offering up of Isaac, but also 
to the legend of the special creation of the ram, as recorded 
in Aboth, V, 6. Finally, line 19 alludes to the alleged 
twelve springs which poured forth from the rock mentioned 
in Qor. V, 160. (This is a combination of Exod. xv. 22 
(Mechilta.) with xvii. 6.) 

Now this display of Rabbinic lore, not all of which is 
reproduced in the Qoran, is so far removed from injuring 
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the authentic aspect of the poem, that it actually strengthens 
it. If we treat it as genuine, hypothetically, the poem repre- 
sents the only Jewish document, hitherto known, which 
offers some little direct evidence of theological learning 
among the Arabian Jews in pre-Islamie times. Hitherto 
the only source for gaining an approximate estimation of 
this learning had been the Qoran, which, of course, allows 
but indirect inferences to be drawn. In AlSamau'al we 
would see a type of a Jew who was versed alike in the 
culture and arts of his Arab countrymen as well as in his 
own national literature. This double education gave his 
class that spiritual superiority which we find reflected in 
ancient Arab history as well as in the Qoran. 

Finally, there is some interest attaching to the spelling 
of several words in the fragment. This reveals a certain 
looseness which agrees very well with the suggestion that 
the poem was penned from memory. If this was so, the 
writer was free to employ some vulgarisms which appear 
in Jewish Arabic writings even of the earliest epoch. 
Apart from the one in the rhyme mentioned before, there 
occur nD^ (1. 1) and njd^n (lines 12 and 13), hkddxi (L 7) ; 
bin for ban (1. 16), and a free interchange between v^n 
and inbit, Hamza is entirely neglected. 

The text published below is an exact reproduction of the 
original, except that it is brought into the proper form of 
a Qasida. In the transcription into Arabic characters, 
added for the benefit of readers less skilled in reading 
Arabic texts written in Hebrew characters, classic spelling 
has been restored as far as possible. The metre is Tawtt. 
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T-S. 6 Ka. i». 



bmobb n*i^i> rrin 'cm yxn 



*i>Bttt3 "py nD»5> •oku yc©t< 
^t&it tntwa Bottom 
*{>Bt6ni>t< taxi* u-i DrreniN 
Aetata r6t6t« an t»i>BnBt* anb 

5*i>3NVih< fnabvt ntws pntsn 
^ntorifo jxro t& sna ntna 
^nba *iaa ^mst? naostst 
*i>3t6Kt S>aty&K *a *i33oi> 
•6>Ki3t ^Nvaa antum 

io >i>5Nv6x jn^N "»b into atMi 
[*S>]at6ai>t* i>rno nbtin^n *b ypw 
*i»ato» iBTJa tnxo naiv t«i> 
*$>»t<nni>K ai* ranata pna wf> 
^xtoncta ms yo naoNyt* 

i5^Non5>K ... pis aniiw p 
^ntnofo f»io a.-6 &n n»K»a 
^kj&n *|inf>N p ama«By T3n 

^t&&N natw 

••i>nto»i>t< any itflxfo a*iB to$> 

2o*^«n -m n»yo k^j antoB 
^a«oi»« Y33 ntata on*TJi» 
^Npi^N tnta. i»yj^ wirv ah 
"•Sere t> rm$>ta txpbix iv 
^tsWn at* itaa!& Tmn 

25 ^kb i>a *S>y ntota fia-upa 



*mt<B at«y *nfe »avi»N »tk kS>k 
Bn-tt«n3K noip aptoo ^ntn 
n^ iptoy t?»py an-ixnaK 
"nbx pabm }K3npi>ttt ntoiw p 
rfon itwiw "i"x Wa Nina 
waaa ntoa . . . rrcri town 
nxat nsBDXK oh tritt[n]i 
arrh* a$> sea ana-it? nbb»s 
anion p$>t< ana py!> t6x 
KT\bv> zbpbtt Tin* -oai> mat 
JiTn n^t NDNtDt an^t 
*ni>K bao^K *isb m toB>fo 

*fott pIBD^K tnai'K 133 tOB'ta 

n* *a aycta 'b* ntofo njiaxt 
xnbnts rio^ta w no *at 
anb naxa ^« snpta 133 testa 
rotre nsto -ikbdn^ki soeta jd 



•ntat pta yo *ii»Di>K m t«Bi>t« 
tvuvy nan BtaBtsta my >i>y 
«ti?o ^oy na^N *a tfoo ^pt 
ton*ijy otab p aui i>a> b!?b 
anosoK ntoy^a tow axast 

*ii>N1 B*tpoi>N "»1B^N 133 WB^K 

N^in W>3J>ta NBNon b^k 
no^3t tmsy n*^y wtot 
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JJifoj JlaLjli «4i-L»dy. ^AiLiil &*j5 »_JU« i$°»'j 

J«jL«sJI ^ft-aJ (jJ, *l*£i*\ CjJJLl Jkjlj* l*Ji_e —ftjLiil 

J-ltfl (!)J5H ^ yLaJ 1*1 jsA ^yty ^b^j^UI cr . 

J-iLjJi J-iJ 51 bju) s]^. » ,.£■■,« .X-> sljuJ (?) _*_j5 ljuAj 

j.^5ij j^uji j (?)^A (?) ^jo ,j u* ^ jju 

J*^ 1 pjJ oj^ 6f ^ i^l) o^ j-*" up. ^ 

JJiUl t^f . . . 



J^lil J *i'. (jj,L^Jl *4J 1*2 Uja* ^c jyi ,J \yiSZ. jSj 

JJh* ^*e _»-aJo layJV ^^*X> _4-»Lel ^*«J1> \.yi ^,<i ' )lj 

j J^jJl J.JJ jUill ijXS5 tfjJtj y-Aillj^kll ^yU UJl 

. . .. » ,»..ln «a-x »jJkC U-Ljj 
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Translation. 

In Thy Name of Mebciful. 

This is a Qas&la by AlSamau'al. 

1 .... whom my lords blame (?), 
Hear my voice, I am not unmindful of thee. 

2 Let me recount the high qualities of a people which 
Their God has chosen with signs and miracles. 

3 He chose them from (?) a barren woman . . . 

Whom my Lord distinguished on account of their pure descent (?). 

4 From fire and sacrifice and trials to which 
They submitted from perfect love of God (?). 

5 The one is a friend around whom the fire produced 
fragrant odours which covered the flexible twigs. 

6 The other is ... . sacrifice which he redeemed by his lamb 
which he created, but which was not the child of mountain 

goats. 

7 Then there is a prince whom he chose and distinguished, 
And named him Israel the first-born. 

8 God exalted them 

. in this world and the next. 

9 Did not religion attach to them to guide them, 
And he covered (?) them with bounties and gifts. 

10 . . .a glory which overflows the heart (?) 
And kindles an inextinguishable fire in the bosom. 

11 And it inspires whisper and illumines 

And casts into his vitals something akin to disquiet (?). 

12 Are we not the people of Egypt which was chastised; we 
For whose sake Egypt was struck by ten plagues? 

13 Are we not the people of the divided sea, we 

For whose sake Pharaoh was drowned on the day of (his) arduous 
enterprise ? 

14 The Creator took the people out on the road, 
That it might behold his wonders . . (?) 
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15 And that they might carry off the booty of its people 
gold over ... of the girdles. 

16 Are we not the people of the sanctuary . . . 

To •whom clouds descended which shaded them the whole 
journey? 

17 Prom sun and rain they were their guard 
Protecting their hosts from the fierce hot wind. 

18 Are we not the people of the quails and the manna, 

And they to whom the stone poured forth the sweetness of 
water? 



19 



20 Its springs flowed according to the number of the tribes, 
[Uniting] into a sweet, cool stream whose taste was not changed. 

21 They tarried in the desert for renewed life [generation?] 
The Creator sustained them with the choicest of food. 

22 The garments of their bodies did not wear out, nor 
Did they require repairs (?) for their shoes. 

23 He appointed a light, like a pillar, in front of them 
Which illumined the horizon without departing. 

24 Are we not the people of the holy mount . . . 
Which crumbled to dust on the day of earthquakes? 

25 Did not the mighty one humble itself completely ? 
But the Creator exalted it above every high position. 

26 And his servant to whom he spoke, prayed upon it 

Annotations to the Translation. 

Verse x (o) seems to contain a kind of nasHb. (6) Before j?ddm an 
iambic word to be supplied. 

a. (a) omWDN tTOlp against the metre. The second word might 
perhaps be read DnNDEiss. (b) For ornKom perhaps better to be read 

3. (a) At the beginning perhaps in to be supplied. Instead of ipwis 
one might read ip**© and refer the hemistich to Gen. xi. 30. (6) An 
iambic word required at the beginning ; for >to«Sn perhaps better 'toton. 

4. (6) totota a syllable wanting. 

6. (o) After mai a syllable wanting. 

7. (o) Dn probably refers to Gen. xxxii. 29, so does also (&). 
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8. (a) Perhaps rrfttf onD"n>D, but the metre is not correct in both hemi- 
stichs. 

9. (a) ?&, perhaps pSj? (?). (5) Vksm a syllable too much. 

10. (<*) -orb, probably •6th, lit. leaves the heart behind ; (6) lit. fixes a 
fire -within the innermost ribs. 

11. (a) nm? 

13. (a) See Exod. i. 13, 20. 

14. (6) •■>«». «* is probably corruption of something like ij^*. 

15. (a) Prob. fto'm (without the article) j (5) a whole foot wanting. 
See Exod. xii. 35, 36. 

16. (a) prob. vb. (6) Probably to be read Drron oral . 

17. (6) For amsicr better to be read Drrruj ; fjvnSs (?). 
3i. (a) HT\m (?). 

32. (a) See Deut. viii. 4 ; xxix. 4. (6) OT ? Kim? 

Hartwig Hirschfeld. 



